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Apart from its value as a compendium of events, for it is little more 
than that, the book presents a series of thumbnail sketches of European 
statesmen that provoke thought even if the reader disagrees with them. 
But the whole work illustrates the terrible difficulty in writing contem- 
porary history in the midst of the prejudices of a world war. 

Mason W. Tyler. 

Alsace-Lorraine since 1870. By Barry Cerf, University of Wis- 
consin. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. viii, 
190. $1.50.) 

The purpose and tone of this book are not adequately revealed by the 
title; one might readily anticipate a description of German administra- 
tion, a study of the temper of the native inhabitants, or both description 
of administrative failure and analysis of the attitude of these unwilling 
subjects at the outbreak of the war and throughout its course. These 
larger and more general aims are never entirely submerged, but they 
are constantly obscured by the disposition of the author to present his 
material in the form of a brief urging the restoration of the provinces 
to France. The presumption that it is necessary to argue this question 
at every point has resulted in an unfortunate arrangement of the mate- 
rial and in a disproportionate number of citations. Many of the pas- 
sages quoted are very brief, so that scrutiny of the text and the char- 
acter of the author cited leads to a serious interruption in the train of 
thought. The book would be useful to the student desiring to secure 
some familiarity with the material available on the subject, but is likely 
to weary any reader not possessed of more than the average patience. 

In the handling of some of the larger questions this method of com- 
position has become the cause of unfortunate inconsistencies of state- 
ment. The grounds for the allegiance of the natives to France are vari- 
ously given. In the first reference to the matter (p. 26), much stress is 
laid upon the conciliatory policy of the ministers of Louis XIV.; a few 
pages later (p. 29), a striking passage is cited from Fustel de Coulanges 
which lays all the emphasis upon the influence of the French Revolution. 
Subsequent allusion to the matter and a citation from Reuss (pp. 90-91) 
seem to leave little doubt of the author's opinion, but a casual reader 
might well fail to appreciate the immense significance of the Revolution. 

The character of the motives underlying the annexation in 1870 is 
also the subject of ambiguity. A brief reference in the earlier chapters 
(p. 19) attributes the annexation to purely military objects. Subse- 
quently, in connection with a careful discussion of the economic signifi- 
cance of the provinces, it is implied that Bismarck consciously sought 
the iron mines of Lorraine. " Bismarck's geologists in 1871 made a 
mistake. They did not, as they thought, seize all the French iron fields " 
(p. 120). Now this statement is not justified by anything we know of 
the negotiations at Versailles in 1871, nor by the technical facts concern- 
ing these Minette ore fields. Some of the facts are evidently familiar 
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to the author, but there is a serious misconception involved in this por- 
tion of his discussion. There are likewise indications that the relation 
of iron deposits to coal deposits is not clearly understood. 

In calling attention to these inconsistencies it is not intended to sug- 
gest that the book has no elements of merit and interest. There is an 
interesting sketch of German administrative policy ; one wishes that it 
might have been longer and more detailed, but it is adequate as it stands. 
The economic discriminations against the provinces are described with 
much care, though there is real need of more extended treatment of a 
number of matters. The sentiment of the people before the war and 
during its course is indicated by much interesting material and brought 
out from many points of view, but here again one wishes the author 
might have chosen to tell the story at greater length. 

The European Commonwealth: Problems Historical and Diplo- 
matic. By J. A. R. Marriott. (Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1918. Pp. xi, 370. 

$7.50.) 

In this volume are fifteen essays first published in British reviews 
and selected by their author " because, though not originally designed 
as steps in a coherent argument, they seem to possess a certain measure 
of unity and consistency ". " The underlying unity of the book will be 
found in the problem presented to Europe by the evolution of the 
Nation-State and the working of the influential though illusive prin- 
ciple of nationality." Perhaps a better basis of unity is furnished by 
the subtitle, Problems Historical and Diplomatic. All the essays deal 
with European diplomacy, mainly of the last hundred years. Signifi- 
cantly enough, four out of the fifteen are distinctly upon southeastern 
Europe (including one on the Adriatic question), and the Polish problem 
has two fairly long essays devoted to it. The introductory chapter and 
the " Rise of Modern Diplomacy " are slightly technical in character, 
almost like a treatise on international law. The subject-matter in the 
" Hohenzollern Tradition " and in the " Problem of Small Nations and 
Big States " may be readily surmised. In " Democracy, Diplomacy and 
War", he discusses (as of 1916), among other things, whether or not a 
democracy can meet successfully autocracies and aristocracies based 
wholly on efficiency. " England and the Low Countries " contains a 
valuable historical survey. Finally, in "Projects of Peace", the author 
leads us from the Holy Alliance to the present " European Common- 
wealth ", the welding of which into a league, with the consequent 
establishment of permanent peace, he considers to be the most vital re- 
sult of the World War. 

In general, the narrative portions of each essay are rather too con- 
cise, except for those who are already well acquainted with the ground. 
Owing to their sporadic origin, some repetitions (as in chapters II. and 



